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GIVE COMMUNISM A CHANCE. 


Ll, enlightened governments find it for 
-\ their interest to foster and encourage the 
growth of inventive thought. When Robert 
Fulton launched his first steamboat on the 
Hudson, a hundred per cent. was added to 
‘the effective force of the nation. A thought 
was embodied, which has worked almost incal- 
culable results; and the end of which is not 
yet., So of the electric telegraph. And so, 
in a greater or less degree, of every actual im- 
provement in art or science. 


This fact is recognized by our legislators, 
in the establishment of the patent system; by 
which, for the encouragement of inventive gen- 
ius, the man who makes’ a really valuable dis- 
covery, is entitled, for a certain length of time, 
to a share ot the profits arising therefrom.— 
And the degree of intelligence and liberality of 
thought which exists in a nation, may be very 
accurately measured by the encouragement 
given to those who, by word or deed, prove 
themselves champions of advanced thought, 
and general improvement. Such men are 
Ericsson, Morse, Blanchard and Whitney, in 
this country, and Stephenson, Brunel, Scott 
Russell, and others in England; and the re- 
spect which these names command, is evidence 
of the just regard in which new and improving 
thought is held by enlightened public opinion. 


We would respectfully submit the proposition 
to our legislators, and leaders of popular feel- 


ing, that the experiment, or invention of Com-|. 


munism, upon which we are at work, is entitled 
to the same toleration and protection, as that 
of the sewing-machine or electric telegraph. 
From time: to time the hue and cry is raised 
that weware guilty of gross immorality, and 
not to be tolerated by polite society. Our 
good conduct aud integrity of dealing 
those around us has given the lie to this 
r; and as often as it has arisen we have 
it down, and put to shame our calumnia- 

But as this charge is periodically re- 
vived by wicked and designing men, for pur- 
poses of revenge, or extortion, and as we are 
unwilling to be diverted from our work, to en- 
gage in such side conflicts, we hereby claim 







tors. 


the protection and encouragement of govern- 
ment, and all well disposed citizens, on the 
following grounds : 

1. We are maturing an invention which is 
as truly a discovery, as that of the steam-en- 
gine, and which, if it proves to be all that we 
claim for it, will be of incalculably more value 
to society. 

2. We claim that our invention is based 
on scientific truth ; it is not a discovery in the- 
ology, or ethics, or sociology, merely, but in 
science, and based upon laws as fixed and per- 
manent as those of physics. 

3. We ask no assistance from any one, 
other than that which is rendered voluntarily, 
and from a conviction of the genuineness of our 
invention ; and we have not the slightest dis- 
position to obtrude ourselves, or any of our 
peculiarities, upon the surrounding public. 

In view of these considerations, we submit 
that we are entitled to the same encourage- 
ment which is freely given to all persons who 
are known to be laboring for the welfare of soci- 
ety. If, after maturity and trial, our experi- 
ment proves not to be all we claim for it, we 
will ask no quarter from friend or foe. If our 
invention is inadequate, and unfruitful of prac- 
tical results, ourselves will be the first to con- 
demn it, and to announce it to the world as a 
failure. But in the meantime, we respectfully 
ask that the civil authorities and the rulers 
of society would allow us fair play, and 
the protection which their station and favor- 
able influence may give to those who are 
honestly laboring for the benefit of humanity. 
If we fail, we shall certainly be the sorest 
sufferers, and society will be little injured by 
our efforts. If we succeed, society will, at 
some future time, rank us among its benefac- 
tors. C. 8. J. 


WHEREUNTO SHALL WE LIKEN IT? 


T was predicted that the kingdom of heaven 
should be diverse from all preceding king- 
doms; and it is so. Yet Christ found many 
points of similitude with ¢hings in the world, 
and was often likening it to objects that were 
familiar to his hearers’ observation. And 
through all creation the chain of similitude is 
sufficient to show a unity of thought, while the 
diversity is so great that it has been said that 
there were not even two peas alike. The 
revelation of your experience in parasitism sug- 
gests the question, “What is the Community 
like?” Besides its distinctive likeness to a fam- 
ily, it has points of resemblance to other things 
in society. I should not object to its being 
likened to a partnership. But certainly not a 
partnership of separate interests working to- 
gether for individual gain. Its object is specific, 








to unite and not divide ; its gains to be forever 
undivided from its object. In this respect it is 
like the benevolent societies of the day whose 
object is not to benefit their members, only as 
they share in the general good of others. Who 
would think of the members of the Bible Soci- 
ety attempting to recover back to private use 
the money that they had contributed to its 
funds? What court would give it to them, and 
break up the Bible House for private distribu- 
tion ? 

It is like the Fairs which have been held 
throughout the land, where vast amounts of 
property, contributed by individuals, have been 
sold for the benefit of the sick and wounded of. 
the armies of the Union. How would a repent- 
ant donor fare who should attempt to wrest from 
the hands of the Sanitary or the Christian Com- 
mission the share which he might imagine belong- 
edto him? Who would allow these funds to be 
diverted from the use designed, and given back to 
individuals? When aman finds that he is not suf- 
ficiently devoid of selfishness for the company 
he is in, he can cease to contribute; but no rule « 
of right would sustain his claim to a share of 
that which is already expended on the object 
designed. 


But what is there in heaven or earth, unto 
which to liken a man, who, believing that he is 
raised up, and called of God to perform a certain 
work, should propose, for pay, to abandon that 
work; and even beg and beseech for the pay 
that should reward his treachery to God? The 
case of Judas is not parallel; and Milton’s arch- 
angel ruined does not come near it; neither does 
Simon the sorcerer, who proposed to buy, and 
not sell, “the gift ofGod.” This last case may 
have some points of similitude, for Simon’s antece- 
dents indicate that he designed to make money 
by the operation. He at least treated it as a 
matter of merchandize, having 4 money value, 
and not as above price. This is not like the 
apostle’s answer: “Thy money perish with thee, 
because thou hast thought that the gift of God 
may be purchased with money.” 

Verona, N. Y., Dec., 1864. 


H. N. L. 


MILLS’S CAUSE OF QUARREL. 
STATED, ARGUED AND AMPLIFIED BY HIMSELF, IN 
HIS OWN PECULIAR STYLE. 

Sip duty of editing Mills’s inimitable writ- . 

ings seems to have fallen upon us, and we 
shall probably publish selections from the stores 
we have on hand for some time tocome. Our 
readers may, if they will, find as much enter- 
tainment in our exhibition of the real hobgoblin. 
that has haunted the Oneida Community as 
ever was found in any ghost story or sensation 
novel. 
The following letter, written two years ago, 
was addressed to Mrs. Charlotte A. Miller, a 
sister of J, H. N. In order to make its 
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meaning and bearing clear in some cases, we 
have found it necessary to interlard it with 
short remarks which are included in brackets. 


THE PARASITE THREATENS THE COMMUNITY WITH 
A “DREADFUL STROKE.” 


Oneida Community N. Y. Jan 1. 1868. 

Mrs Miller Dear Sister—I have felt for a 
year that sometime I would open my heart to 
you and tell you how I have felt towards you 
and what experience I have had in connection 
with it, I have of late been discontented, and 
have thought of sending fur Charles and Ellen 
Saad whom he had no lawful control,] and 

aving all the children removed from the Com- 
munity I know this would be a dreadful stroke 
on the Community, but I have submitted my 
condition and circumstances to God the best I 
know how, and if God cannot sustain me in the 
Community thare is no other alterity left me 
but to leave, And after [ have made up my 
mind to leave believeing its not a goed place 
for me to live, and improve, I would be a cruel 
Barbarian of a Father, to leave my children 
behind, 

HOW His “DOUBT AND SHADE” WAS BROUGHT ON. 

I have never to my knowledge had any quar- 
el with the Community principles nor doubted 
any of its cardinal points till lately, whichis is 
the social question, which of late has brought 
on to me trouble respecting my children espe- 
cially the two Girls Grace & Ellen. 

The principle cause that has brought a doubt 
und shade over my mind is the looking towards 
the centrel portion of the Community for ad- 
vice and example from that quarter my Faith 
has been Shaken. There has been no woman in 
the Family that has given me so hard a wound 
as you did while with us or during your stay at 
Oneida, [ Mrs. Miller being one of the “centrel 
portion” of the Community, had simply justified 
a sister in declining Mills’s “social addresses,” 
as appears further on.] There has been no 
woman in the Community that I have loved so 
well as you, except one. There has been no 
woman in the Family that I looked up to for 
Council and example more then your self 
HE CLAIMS THAT HIS LOVE TO A WOMAN IS A MES- 

SAGE FROM GOD TO HER. 

I do not think I am to be blamed becquse [ 
love a woman. Ifthe Lorde give me love, or a 
mesage or a dispach, to cary to a woman I am 
only an agent, or a dispach bearer, doing buis- 
ness forjthe Lorde, And when a woman has been 
made acquainted with the contents of the dis- 
pacth, or message, if she cant respond to it, she 
is not to be blamed, But she can be respectful, 
and womanly to the dispacth, also to the bearer 

now then then the disrespect, or ill treatment 
manifested towards the bearer, is but a little con- 
sequence compared to the mesage he bares is. 
Cruel and disrespectful treatment shown to a 
mesage of love that God has sent to an individ- 
ual is one of the greatest crimes known to man, 
The killing of the Body is nothing, in compari- 
son The killing of the affections is spiritual trea- 
son, and will meet with the judgments of God 
HE MAKES DOLEFUL COMPLAINT AGAINST PHILENA, 
SHOWING HOW HE TRIED TO HIRE HER TO LOVE 

HIM AND DID NOT SUCCEED. 

I do not know that you have been very disre- 
spectful to me in love matters but you have 
justified it in others, especially in philena Phi- 
lena has treated me, ( understand me now, the 
mesage,) with the most cruelty and disrespect 
that | thought was posible for a woman to do 
[ N. B. All this talk about cruelty and disre- 
spect throughout the letter, refers simply to the 
fact that the lady declined Mills’s requests for 
personal fellowship, and avoided his courtship.] 
And I feel justified in saying she can assign no 
just cause for it, out side of herself, I have done 
every thing for that woman that was posible for 
me to do in acts of kindness. I will refer to a 
few, out of thousands, I would wash for her 
when she was unable, a half day and would wash 
up the dining room most always when she 


_|dance with me and then go and dance with others 


call in her Room to spend a few minuts, [to 
get pay of course,] but she would alway turn 
me out of the room. [ This is not true in any 
literal or rude sense.] I have Spent all day 
and gone with out my dinner and supper till 
after dark in longe days many a time making 
chest and some things for her that she wanted, 
and in fetching them to her and stopping fifteen 
minuts or so afterwards she would leave the 
Room or give me to understand she did not 
want me to stay, [ because nothing disgusts a 
true woman so much as gross attempts to bribe 
her to love, which really are attempts to force 
love, and as hateful as rape,] when it seems to 
me I would have givena Hundred dollars to 
have stopped with her a litle while, but no suf- 
fering or appeal that I could make to her could 
move her more than you could move a stone, I 
have frequently told her I felt she was the only 
woman that I felt free to tell how I felt als said 
to her I felt I was improveing and growing 
strong in the Lord, & Community principles, 
while in good relations with her, but as soon as 
I turned away from her I felt condemned, and 
would recede from the Community, [ which 
shows clearly that all his quarrels with the 
Community and its principles, and all his anxi- 
ety about his daughters originated in his get- 
ting a refusal from Philena] but she seemed 
to care nothing about it but took every insin- 
cere way she could to drive me from her and in 
a way I thought inposible for a civilised woman 
to do, especially one professing to be a witness 
of the establishment of the Kingdom of God, I- 
have only named a few of her cruel acts to 
wards me, 


HE TELLS HOW HE CRITICISED PHILENA BY “ INSPI- 
RATION.” 

And I criticised this spirit in that letter that 
you condemn me for, and said in the letter the 
future would deside the just criticism of the let- 
ter, I said in that letter I felt it was rong for her 
always to take the un spiritual for her associa- 
tion such as Homer, but was willing to leave the 
future to deside it merit, And I was confident I 
had inspiration to give that criticism, and nev- 
er have doubted from that time to this, But felt 
God would prove it to me if I would wait in pa- 
tience 
HE ANNOUNCES THE DREADFUL JUDGMENTS THAT 

FELL ON PHILENA FOR PREFERRING HOMER TO 

HIM AND FOR NOT DANCING WITH HIM. 


now then my impression about philena and 
homer respecting there association, has proved 
true, The judment has come and its no use to de- 
ny it. when a person is brought to judgment for 
ther conduct its disrespecful to God to hide the 
person from it by justification * * * * [ Here 
follows a specification of the judgment which 
Mills claims the credit of having brought on Phi- 
lena and Homer, which from motives of delicacy 
we omit.] Also her lame foot [ a sprained ankle | 
not able to put it to the Floor—now then I have 
some experience about her lameness For near- 
ly three years I have tried to dance with that 
woman, she would from time to time promis to 


I am most asshamed to tell how much I have 
suffered ‘or been temped in this respect by her 
but I being a weak, Br she aught not to made 
her weak Br stumble Its my impression and I 
cannot get red of it, God is displeased in the way 
she has saught her own pleasure in danseing, and 
cut her off from it— 


AFTER ALL HE JUSTIFIES PHILENA AND CONDEMNS 
THE “ PRINCIPLES” OF THE CQMMUNITY. 

Now then Mrs. Miller you may think I am 
condemning all the woman but I dont feel to con- 
demn none, nor philena, nor you I believe you 
have, and phlena, have done all you could con- 
sistent with the circunstances, and condition of 
things, [what were those awful judgments 
for ?] from the fact it does not seem to me pos- 
ible in the nature of things that human beings 
Pore to love God, and each other could 

ook on with impunity, and know that they 
were killing the poor affections by leaving them 





worked there, and sometimes would right after, 


mooved with compassion, I say I am tempted to 
beleeve the difficulty must ly in the principle 
and not in the persons— 


HE CONCLUDES WITH IMPRECATIONS AND OTHER 
MINOR MELODIES. 

now Sister Miller I do pray God will bring me 
out of this mire if posible, that I can be one 
with the rest of you, and I pray also, that God 
will demand my life amediately if I disturb a 
truthful principle that he has planted here to 
hold us together, I wis I could see you I beleeve 
it would do me good I perhaps think more of 
you now then any other I feel Isolated from 
every one If you feel to answer the you may, 
sincerly yours Mr, Mis 

Thus matters stood two years ago. Mills 
had been trying to make Philena dance with 
him “ most three years,” ( making now, five in 
all), and, exasperated by his failure, was begin- 
ning to quarrel with the “ principles” of the 
Community, and to threaten the “ dreadful 
stroke” of withdrawing his daughters. At 
length the stroke fell, but fell on himself! His 
daughters, finding that he was assuming con- 
trol of their “ social proceedings,” ran away 
from him! He raved and threatened ven- 
geance on the Community for conniving at 
their preparations to escape, and afterwards, 
finding he had “‘ come down to acritical point 
in his life where it was, important he moove 
careful,” he tried the submissive and _pa- 
thetic dodge, but could not stop them. The 
reader, who wishes to see the evidence of all 
this, should refresh his memory by referring 
to the first Parasite article ( Nov. 19)—espe- 
cially Mills’s two letters in the last part of it. 
After sending to the family the second of those 
letters (in October last), he turned for solace as 
usual to female charms, and made the experi- 
ment of a “* proposal,”’ to see if his penitential fit 
had softened the hearts of the fair. His addres- 
ses were made this time to Mrs. Harriet H. 
Skinner, another sister of J. H. N. We give 
below the whole correspondence that passed on 
this occasion. 

MILLS PROPOSES “SPIRITUAL INTERCHANGE.” 


Sunday, Oct. 23, 1864. 
Mrs H Skinner, 

Dear Sister, its been a longe time I have been 
very hard and distance from you, and would 
not be reconciled to you, I have of late felt, if it 
were posible, I would break through such feell- 
ings, and try to feel towards you asI once did, 
I find in holding you off, and shuning you, I get 
no better feellings, I find I am effected with 
the same feellings to wards all your Family, | 
have ardently prayed the Lorde to remove such 
feellings from me, These thoughts has ocopied 
my attention, to ask you to come and stay with 
me one knight, not for secual purposes, but for 
spiritual interchange, If a friendly visit of this 
character, find acceptance in your feellings, | 
shall be happy to meet you-when fully consid- 
erd, please send me a note or otherwise inform 
me, Sincerily yours - Wi Mus 


MRS. 8S. RESPECTFULLY DECLINES. 

Mr. Miiis :—You must excuse me, for I thin! 
that would be no way to promote our felléw- 
ship. The way would be by your becomin 
good man, which I know you can be if you 
will. 1 have no hard feelings toward you, but 


should rejoice if you should prove to be a true 
brother. H. H. 8. 


HEAVY THUNDER AFTER THE REFUSAL. 
Monday, Oct. 24, 1864. 


Dear Mrs Skinner, 
I have been feelling | would write you a 





in prison, hungry naked thursty without being 


letter, one from my stand point of Faith, that 
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will help you to delineate true Christian charac- 
ter, with Christian benevolence, And before I 
commence, I will ask God to guide my pencil 
with true Inspiration, to principles, that no one 
can persecute, that is walking in the light 

Now then, your attitude to wards me, is one, 
not of Faith, but of the flesh, worly, and op- 
pressive, and it will be imposible for you to 

ain my confidence, by any oppressive measure, 
if you should by the latter means, you would 
only get the Carcass, not the true man, 

you must surround me by a Heavenly atmos- 
phere, and not stand before me with a combat- 
tive front, like Grant and Lee and say to me, I 
will not have any thing to do with you unlys 
you will submit to me, or as philena told me, to 
Mr Noyes, 

Now then, this method of subjugation, is just 
like the world, The wor is on this bacis, all 
Sett and partys of the known world, are on 
this bacis. 

But the kingdom of God claims for her Ban- 
nor an other name, which is Faith and Love. 
And she is not affraid of being loved to much, 
and all her most spiritual subjects will seek out 
the weak ones of her Empire, and throw around 
them a Heavenly Charm—and not wait to be 
saught by the weak, If you please, behold a 
breede of Chickens, you will see some of them 
stronge and some of them weak, and did not 
your mother teach you to bestow double care 
on the weak ones, or they would die! And is 
not this principle every where taught by Christ 
and his } ame a 

You say I am a bad man and also say in your 
note to me, you believe I can become a good 
man if I will, consequencely you refuse to feed the 
weak chickens, or in other words—you refuse, 
as a phisician to administer to the seck [ mean- 
ing that she refused to feed and administer by 
“staying with him one knight.”] 

Now then, this course of yours, is like philena 
and most other leading woman here—and it has 
thrown over me a Doubt as to your spirituality, 
also Mr Noyes 

I can give you my Idea of Faith and Love, 
by givin you some experience, I had with phile- 
la 4 or more years ago, 

llove her you know—and she knows it, and 
how did she treat me and how did I receeve it 
when I have told you—you will understand my 
ideas of Faith and Love, 

philena was loved with Inspired love, and of- 
ten said to me she believe it was genuine, and 
often said to me I treated her well, and was not 
oppressive, after the first six months I got ac- 
quainted with her [ all this is bogus] and what 
was her General character towards me It was 
one continual cruel treatment, that I could not 
see how, it could come, from a Christian woman 
[i.e., she would not stay with him], and every 
time she smote on one cheak I would turn the 
other also, [i. e., he would go and make her a 
chest, or the like,] whenever she wounded me 
I would take it kindly—and plan some way 
after wards, to pay her in double kindness and 
the more cruel she was to me the mor kind] 
would be to her, [ so as to bring her in debt.]— 
God would not suffer me to to lift my tonguue 
against her privatly—Also I was often severily 
criticised, by the spirit for trying to get red of 
her, betore the appointed time God humbled 
me in the dust, some three years or more, to 
show me the nature of Christian warefare, and 
what constituted a Heavenly souldier, and these 
weappens were prayer Faith and Love Now 
then Mtr Skinner you have—in my view, God 
method of warfare, among his Children And 
you, will say, why did you not continue this 
mode of worfare, I will tell you—I will give 
you two reasons 

first, 1 gave her I gave her some loving criti- 
cism that I felt inspired to give, she took of- 
fence, and saught the aid of the leading mem- 
bers of the Com men and women and found a 
hiding place, and threw it all off, and scorned 
the ides my criticising her because all justified 
her course with me, after finding this to be the 
fact I found my self to have come to a crisis—- 





not knowing what to do, I often prayed for 
light, by waiting patiencely on the Lorde I 
found a change was going to take place, and this 
change forms the second Reason, 

The Lorde took a change of Venue [a law 
term, signifying a change of place of trial] to 
jude her before the court of Heaven, and the 
sentance was one of the most severe I have seen 
in this Com Seo refers to the judgment of the 
sprained ankle &c.] and I hope it will be a les- 
son to her, and all others, not to trifle with God, 
and serious things,—she is a different woman 
now, I like her ways much better and I have 
not discovered in her what I should call a plea- 
sure seeking spirit as I did before [he plumes 
himself here, on having administered effectual 
discipline to her, by means of sprained ankle 
&ec.] now then, Mrs Skinner you see my mode 
of worfare, Its to make folks happy, by the 

rinciple, I delt with philena, Self Sacrificeing, 
Task you is it, or was it the Spirit of the Devel 
or of Christ—It was one or the other you dare 
not call it the spirit of the Devel, and cary it 
to the spiritual world for a desition. If You 
call it the spirit of Christ, why did you perse- 
cute it, and why did you strengthen her hand, 
And conseqnencely bring such a judgment on 
her,—That same spirit that persessed you then, 
has followed me ever since till most all my 
Faith, and confidence in you has ceased to flow, 
what have I done to merit such treatment,— 
Have I gone into any department of this Com 
and disturbed the quetude of any—never—never 
have I doged any body—with my notions of 
Religion and Ideas—JZ have not Have I been 
oppressive to woman in Love matters for the 
last Four years—no woman in this Com will 
say it sincerily 

This same Doged Spirit, has Doged out of 
this Com, 4 of my children and many others 
that has become bitter Enemys on the out side, 
and the Devel is to work with them forming a 
horde that will moove upon this Com, like Av- 
alanch [ Mills himself is now the leader of this 
horde which he says is instigated by the 
“ Devel !”] and the Laws of our Cocstes cannot 
protect us, I fore see this approaching Evil, 
And nothing but our close union with God can 
save us, 

Do you wish for me to leave the Com and 
become your Enemy, after making such a sac- 
rifice— If you do not, put away your harde 
spirit, and weappens, that has driven me most 
out of the Com, or upon its very borders—[i. e., 
come and stay with me “one knight,” or I shall 
go out and bring the “ Devel’s horde” upon 

ou. 

: Yeu say in your note to me, you have no 
harde feellings towards me— In this, I believe 
you are deceeved, for I must be very much de- 
civved, if I dont discover a very harde spirit 
towards me, and one that would crush me out 
of the world if circumstances were favourable, 
you may think strange of this—But I tell you 
this Gospel truth of Christ— That any Re- 
ligion that has to defend itself by any arbitrary 
means or oppressive measure is of the world 
every writer of the New testament gives us this 
principle, you may bring up christ act, in driv- 
ing men and cattle out of the Tenple, and the 
Jewish wors, as contrary proof but christ gives 
us thousands of positive examples to the con- 
trary, whosoever taketh the sworde shall perish 
by the sworde—- and Eye for an Eye and 
tooth for a tooth— but I say to you now, lay 
down all your carnal weappens and offer both 
cheaks to your Enemys— For God kingdom 
must be sustained— By what—Carnal weap- 
pens—get behind satan An Earthly kingdom 
must be sustained by oppressive measures— 

But a Heavenly kingdom is sustained by 
heavenly measures—viz, Faith—Hope Love 


This final burst of eloquence in favor of non- 
resistance, as the only true policy of the Com- 
munity, is very significant. Mills was at this 
very time “‘on the borders” of secession, 
studying his campaign, contriving how to bring 





upon us lawsuits, indictments, popular indig- 
nation, and the “ horde of devels,”’ and he had 
actually embezzled our money and commenced 
legal proceedings against us; so that his policy 
was WAR without scruple as to means. In this 
position of things he turns and gives us this 
sanctimonious counsel,—“ Lay down your carnal 
weapons; I am going to smite you on one 
cheek, and if you claim to be the kingdom of 
God you must turn to me the other also!’ 
Disinterested enthusiasm for non-resistance ! 
It reminds us of the anti-coercion doctrines 
which the South preached to the North about 
the time of the bombarding of Fort Sumter! 
We shall offer next week some comments on 
the fiendish fanaticism and infernal sorcery re- 
vealed in the foregoing letters. J. H. N. 


(ae We are explicitly authorized by Hon. Gerrit 
Smith “to say and print that Mills has not his sanc- 
tion for anything he is doing.” 


CONCERNING PETROLEUM. 
NEW APPLICATIONS OF MACHINERY. 


The Philadelphia Ledger says: “Improvements 
are daily going on in boring wells for petroleum. 
In the year 1814, and earlier, artesian wells were 


bored in Clarion county for the sake of procuring 
salt wells. A paymaster in the United States army, 
cashiered for fraud, bored about one hundred and 
fifty feet on a farm near Reidsburg, on Big Piney, a 
small creek emptying ‘into the Clarion, but struck a 
spouting well of oil, then supposed to be worthless. 
A similar well on Deer Creek also struck oil, which 
took fire and burned steadily for weeks until plugged. 
This was about fifty years ago, and no doubt sug- 
gested the idea which was afterwards carried out, * 
at Titusville, of boring for oil. But now the improved 
contrivances for boring, and for preserving the oil 
when struck, the introduction of wrought-iron tubing, 
the seed-bags, and a thousand other conveniences 
for injecting steam and condensed air, render the 
art of boring for oil quite a study into which no lit- 
tle science may be said to enter. 

“Mong Shaw Loo, a native of Burmah, anda grad- 
uate of the University of Lewisburg, in this state, is 
at this time delivering lectures in Oil City and Titus- 
ville, on the oil wells of Burmah, and the processes 
in use there to secure the oil, of which they have 
long made great use. His lecture on this subject well 
shows the progress and power of American inven- 
tion, for the Burmese have to dig large shafts hun- 
dreds of feet deep, down which men go by ladders, 
and bring up the oil on their backs in proper vessels ; 
while by our deep pumps and steam engines nineteen- 
twentieths of the work is saved. There is no doubt 
that he will take back with him to Burmah a know)l- 
edge of the arts and sciences, so far as they bear up- 
on this, that will practically well repay all the cost 
of his education, and introduce some of the fruits of 
Christian civilization to Burmah, where Judson trans- 
lated the Bible.” 


As Mr. Jacob Crowe, of George’s Creek, Fayette 
county, Pennsylvania, was engaged some days since 
in boring for oil on his farm, the augur struck upon 
a deposit which began at once to rush upward with 
irresistible force, flowing over the ground and satur- 
ating everything in the vicinity. A stream of hydro- 
gen gas accompanied the oil, making a loud noise 
and filling the atmosphere. Finally, coming into 
contact with a stove in a shanty a little distance off, 
a terrific explosion ensued, fortunately injuring no 
one. The flames darted into the air sixty feet high, 
threatening a general destruction. It soon gave in, 
however, and the men succeeded in extinguishing it 
before any serious damage was done. 











MADISON COUNTY CELEBRITIES. 

Gen. Nye, who has recently been elected to the 
United States Senate, from Nevada, was formerly a 
resident of Madison county, New York, and has 
many acquaintances in the vicinity of Oneida. Hon. 
A. H. Rice, Senator from Minnesota, is another 
Madison county man, being a native of Peterboro, 
and a brother to Carlton Rice, Esq. of Madison.— 
Weare informed that there were at one time two 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States 
who were natives of the same county, viz., Judges 
Nelson and Judge McLean. 
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FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Showing the amount of its original Capital, its Expenses while 
“ eutting its teeth,” its yearly growth since 1857, 
and its present pecuniary standing. 


[Since the Oneida Community, by various causes, is becoming in some 
respects a public institution, or at least an institution which the public 
watches with some special interest; it seems proper that its financial 
condition should be open to general inspection. We also are just now 
avowing the policy of having no secrets to keep; so that there can be 
no objection on our part to such an expose ; and on the whole we may 
as well begin our self-disclosures by telling all we know of our own 
money matters, J. H. N.] 


HE Oneida Community commenced business at its present lo- 
T cation in 1848, but did not adopt the practice of taking annual 
Inventories till 1857. Of the period between these dates we 
can give but a brief and general account. The Community in 
the course of that period had five or six branches with common 
interests, scattered in several States. The “‘ Property Register,” 
kept from the beginning, shows that the amount of property 
brought in by the members of all the Communities, up to Jan. 1, 
1857, was $107,706,45. The amount held at Oneida at that 
date, as stated in the first regular Inventory, was only $41,740, 
The branch Communities at Putney, Wallingford, and else- 
where, at the same time had property valued at $25,532,22. 
So that the total assets of the Associated Communities were $67, 
272, 22, or $40,434,283 less than the amount brought in by the 
members. In other words, between the years 1848 and 1857, 
the Associated Communities sunk (in round numbers) 40,000 
dollars. Various causes may be assigned for this, such as inex- 
perience, lack of established business, persecutions and extortions, 
the burning of the Community store at Oneida, the sinking of 
the sloop Rebecca Ford in the North River, the maintenance of 
an expensive printing family at Brooklyn, the publication of a 
free paper, sometimes twice and even three times a week, &c., &c. 
But the account may as well be summed up in one word thus: 
We sunk 40,000 dollars in our own EDUCATION, which is like 
sinking an oil-well—expensive at first, but lucrative afterwards, 
if you * strike oil.” 

In the course of several years previous to 1857 the Commu- 
nity abandoned the policy of working in scattered detachments, 
and concentrated its forces at Oneida and Wallingford. From 
the first of January 1857 to the present time, the progress of its 
money-matters is recorded in the following statistics, carefully 
collected by Mr. A. W. Carr from the business-books of the Com- 
munity ; which have been kept under the monthly supervision and 
persevering admonitions of J. J. Franks Esq., the first book-keep- 
er of the Tradesmen’s Bank in New York city, and one of the 
best accountants and statisticians in the United States. 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL INVENTORIES. 
FIRST INVENTORY, JAN. 1, 1857. 





Real estate and personal property,.................. ,330, 
Cash on hand and debts due to the Community,....... 1,176,00 
Re ent Or fe ere ee $45,506,00 
Deduct debts due from the Community, ....................2. 3,766,00 
NIN ooo: 5 tivsarsiscends dees $41,740,00 
SECOND INVENTORY, JAN. 1, 1858. 
Real estate and personal property, ................. $61,593,46 
Cash on hand and debts due to the Community,....... 1,073,438 
I 624s 'ohaces ne vccdasne eaten ae $62,666.89 
Deduct debts due from the Community,.....................05. 9,114,17 
RT rr $53,552,72 
Capital Jan. 1, 1857, as stated ious. 2 ee er eee ny ee 41'740,00 
Increase of capital, .................. $11,812,72 
Add property withdrawn from the Community,................... 220,00 
$12,032,72 
DOGG GRVIAUEL GOON? o.oo 5.5 5s. sivecnte ds vdioccioscoendecsd 6,562,61 
Net earnings in 1857,.................. $5,470,11 


* This expression—Individual Deposits—refers to property brought in by new members, 
donations, and property transferred to Oneida from its branches as they deceased, which 
increased the capital, but must be deducted in order to show the net earnings; as prop- 
erty withdrawn by seceders is added for the same purpose. 








THIRD INVENTORY, JAN. 1, 1859. 

















Real estate and personal property, ................. $62,038,81 
Cash on hand and debts : to the Community,.... == 8,442 95 
Aggregate, beeeedeibtee ban ¥ tabs ob eee toe $65,481 ,76 
Deduct debts due from the Community,..................00200ee 6,757,388 
Be I 5 6 5-503 0ccnp ovomecsebeoreon $58,724,38 
AR ie ee ys ae ne ee Ae 53,552,72 
Increase of capital,.......,.........2- $5,171,66 
Deduct individual depowite,. ......:..0000cccrcesecccsescvcrccesved 3,487,88 
$1,683,78 
Add property withdrawn from the Community,...../.............. 79,82 
Net earnings in 1858,........ vena $1,763,60 
FOURTH INVENTORY, JAN. 1, 1860. 
Real estate and _— PROPER. ooo. cecdes dived $66,339,05 
Cash on hand and debts due to the Community, .... - - 6,983,41 
NN 5a odie Soc ewe dgdedionuat $73,322 ,46 
Deduct debts due fromthe Community,.............. 0 .c.ceeeee 1043, 
WE I, o.s.ccccccrscvannemoses awed $68,779,08 
RN NY II 5 rsa sca o Senled-cden iis «ic ocr knw daeswecewen 58,724, 
Increase of capital,.............0..... $10,054,70 
Add property withdrawn from the Community,................. 040; 
$12,595,61 
Deduct individual deposits,...................0.06. tsioeted a de eee 2,317,283 
Net earnings in 1859, ..................05 $10,278,38 
FIFTH INVENTORY, JAN. 1, 1861. 
Real estate and personal property,................. $77,694,983 
Cash on hand and debts due to the Community,...... 16,876,50 
See OT ee $94,571, 
Deduct debts due from the Community,...................0000% 4,144.85 
Bs ciccavcsc casas Senaccane $90,426,58 
a ee eee err Loe. 779, 
Increase of capital,.................+. $21,647,50 
Deduct individual: deposits,............0ccccccccccceasseccessee ns ,036, 
Net earnings in 1860,................. $15,611,083 
SIXTH INVENTORY, JAN. 1, 1862. 
Real estate and personal property,................. $97,543,683 
Cash on hand and debts due to the Community,....... 6,394,72 
I o.s os eadicniasnancamarae $103,938,35 
Deduct debts due from the Community,.................0.0ceuee 3,950, 
| ee a arr $99,987,438 
SAE SUN By Og Sco taas ss 2sos dseawsvaeeasen eee amcteeueon 90,426,58 
Increase of capital,.................0- $9,560,85 
Deduct individual Gepnaiis,. ......006cccccccccsccscsccdccrccesecn 3,682,96 
Net earnings in 1861,................... $5,877,89 
SEVENTH INVENTORY, JAN. 1, 1863. 
Real estate and personal property,................ $110,848,32 
Cash on hand and debts due to the Community,...... 15,124,12 
I ii5:3,53.0.00.00:25s08seeusen aan $125,972,44 
Deduct debts due from the Community,..................0.000 7,739 ,67 
a, Sees ee $118,232,77 
eR ai ,987, 
Increase of capital,................06. $18,245,34 
Deduct individual deposits,................ ; 8,385,56 
Net earnings in 1862, $9,859,78 
EIGHTH INVENTORY, JAN. 1, 1864. 
Real estate and personal property,............... $145,792,49 
Cash on hand and debts due the Community,......... 24,198, 
U. 8. and Bank Stock ( worth par, or over,)........... 13,100,00 
IN 6s sin cle oad de nis.dcctep te $183,086,31 
Deduct debts due from the Community,.....................00- 16,945,34 
TS CURE 8 is IRS $166,140.97 
CN Fs BT ii cic hain bet dies 56s aaa <desinies se deeaaell 118,232,77 
Increase of capital,.........5....0cececeees $47,908,20 
Deduct individual deposits,...............cccccccccecceccceeuce 8,152,90 
Net earnings in 1868,................. $44,755,30 
NINTH INVENTORY, JAN. 1, 1865. 
Real estate and personal property,................ $244,603,21 
Cash on hand, par stocks, and debts due to the Com.,. .17,956,42 
Aggregate,..............cceeececes « o$202,559,68 
Deduct debts due from the Community, bie ase d-e 6 -0:0:4 being ete eee 33,173,31 
ee re ee $229,386 ,32 
EIS Oe i ov cnc dae diaocbiencsison ane camanacetee 166,140,97, 
Increase of capital,...........cec0s008 $63,245,35 
Deduct individual deposits,.......... Cet 1,862.73 


—— 


et earnings, 1964,......i..cccssecceees 61,382,62 


Ni 
- Total net earnings in eight years............. ve eeeeeenenee + §154,908,71 
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In regard to Wallingford Community, it may be stated that ac- 
cording to their inventory on the 1st of Jan. 1857, their net cap- 
ital was $8,343,22. By their last inventory, Jan. 1, 1865, their 
net capital was $25,182,07. Increase of capital, $16,838,85. 
Of this increased capital, $7,700.85 is of their own earnings.— 
The united capital of the Oneida and Wallingford Communities 


on Jan. 1, 1865, was $254,568,39. 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


The cash receipts and disbursements of the Community for the 
past year (1864) were $433,880,82; the previous year (1863), 
$282,926,86. The average number of persons employed by the 
Community the past year, besides their own members, has been 
about 100; the monthly disbursements to whom were about 








$3,000, or $36,000 for the year. 
Oneida the past year was about $20,000, at Syracuse $3,500, 
at Utica $10,000. The Railroad, Canal and Express freights 
paid by the Community the past year were about $4,000; the 
previous year, $1,900. Number of pounds freight shipped by 
R. R. the past year, about 375,000 ;_ the previous year, 300,000. 
The amount paid for traveling expenses the past year, $733,22 ; 
the year previous, $784,52. This does not include the expenses 
of business agents, 
partments of business. 
munity the past year was, for State and County, $2,610,26; Na- 
tional, $5,893,30; 
mestic expenses of the Community the past year were $34,000. 


The trade ot the Community at 


which are charged directly to the different de- 
The amount of taxes paid by the Com- 


besides the School and Highway taxes. The do- 








NOTES FROM THE AGENCY. 

New York, Jan. 2, 1865. 
ESTERDAY was chronologically New- 
year’s day; but the holiday for the multi- 
tude, the day for universal congratulation, for 
pleasure and feasting, is to-day. So far as busi- 
ness is concerned, it is but another Sunday—the 
sidewalks are cleared of hucksters, the shutters 
are down, and the great «marts of trade in this 
Empire-city are closed up. Broadway seems 
empty and half desolate, because its gorgeous- 
ness and glory are for the moment obscured.— 
But to-morrow it will bloom again. So goes 

the world. 

Yesterday forenoon I completed my atten- 
tious to holiday sight-seeing by going to St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, and among other things, 
listening to a discourse from the “The Right 
Rev. Archbishop McCloskey.” He is a man 
of about sixty years or more, medium hight, 
ruddy complexion, of much native simplicity, 
a good speaker, and so far as his preaching was 
concerned, “orthodox.” His sermon was brief, 
calling on his brethren to imitate the men of 
this world, and balance their books, and ascer- 
tain in a moral point of view, precisely what 
have been their expenditures and receipts during 
the year now closed. He made a touching al- 
lusion to the death of his predecessor, Arch- 
bishop Hughes, and concluded with en elegant 
and fatherly greeting to the audience of a “hap- 
py, happy New-year.” The singing, too, was 
select and beautiful. Mme. Chome, soprano, 
and Mr. H. Schmitz, tenor, sang without ap- 
parent effort, and with great compass of voice. 
But in regard to the ceremonies of the Rom- 
ish church—as exhibited in this cathedral—what 
shallI say? Ido not know but there may be that 
in the masses which makes room for such image- 
worship and parade, such direct appeals to the 
exterior man, but if so, then the more pity for 
the masses! To me, the endless bowing of the 
knee before an oil painting of an imaginary 
Jesus, the burning of prepared rosin for incense, 
the kissing of a bishop’s fingers, the tinkling of 
silver bells, the burning of huge wax candles, 
&c., is not only behind the intelligence of this 
age, but it is inferior to the rites and ceremonies 
of the old Levitical priesthood, The rebound 
which such scenes produce in my mind, is to 
make me doubly appreciate that unpretending 
simplicity which worships God in spirit and in 
truth. Religion, to be effectual, must not be a 
religion of sentiment and feeling merely, it 
must be of the heart and life also. 
to sermonizing. 


Among the oddities of the day, I just wit- 
nessed, passing down Broadway, a dilapidated 


But a truce 





vehicle on four wheels, drawn by two horses, 
driven tandem, harnessed with ropes. The ve- 
hicle contained four or five men standing up, 
two of which were blowing tin horns, while the 
remainder rendered such vocal accompaniment 
as Scotch whiskey, strong lungs, and the free- 
dom of the day would suggest. A friend of 
mine, who was passing through the Bowery 
this forenoon, tells of encountering a masquer- 
ade party of fifty men or more, mounted on 
skeleton-poor horses, and practicing all the buf- 
foonery of which they were capable. Such are 
some of the street-antics of New-year’s day. 

B. 





SKATING IN THE CENTRAL PARK 
Has been the source of most unalloyed pleasure 
to-day in this great metropolis. [t was a beau- 
tiful sight to behold thousands of persons scat- 
tered over its lake, men and women, boys and 
girls, mostly on skates, gliding in all directions 
—forward, backward, sideward, now on one foot, 
then on the other—some making graceful curves 
and figures in the midst of an admiring circle; 
others making their first awkward attempts to 
shove out first the right foot and then the left, 
occasionally getting a tumble as all beginners 
are likely todo. The skating might have been 
quite good in the early part of the day, but it 
was badly cut up towards evening. Still every 
body seemed happy, and I saw not a sad counte- 
nance. Private griefs had evidently retired, 
perhaps to return on the morrow. A pleasant 
feature was the large number of women and 
girls in the throng; and, it must be admitted 
that many skated very well ;—perhaps with equal 
practice the fair sex will excel their brothers in 
this graceful accomplishment. By all means 
should they be encouraged to claim equal priv- 
ileges with the men every where in this pleas- 
ant pastime. 


The skaters at the Central Park did not, as a 
general thing, perform so well as I expected they 
would—not so well as the boys of many a coun- 
try neighborhood; but I took great pleasure in 
watching the movements of four or five persons, 
who were by far the most graceful skate-perfor- 
merslever saw. They would cut many a figure 
backward with the most perfect ease. 

The Central Park is certainly an institution 
deserving of great commendation. It must 
tend greatly to promote the health, happiness 
and improvement of thousands who make it a 
place of recreation. w. 


H. O. Hovueuton, the creditably-known Riverside 
printer, expresses the utmost confidence in Felt’s 
type-setting and justifying machine. : 





A MASONIC ENTERTAINMENT. 


The Masonic fraternity of Wallingford held their 
annual Installation of officers at Masonic Hall, on 
Friday evening Jan. 6. The officers installed were 
the usual lodge functionaries: worshipful master, sen- 
ior warden, junior warden, treasurer, secretary, dea- 
cons, tiler, &c. The ceremonies of installation, es- 
pecially some of the charges to the new officers, 
were quite impressive and beautiful. The new 
master on entering his duties made a brief but elo- 
quent address to the lodge, exhorting them to honor 
the principles of their order by faithfulness in all 
the great duties of life—so that at last they would 
be admitted to the great lodge of the Grand Master 
in heaven. We were pleased to note the recognition 
of the Bible as the primary symbol and rule of life 
in their order, and of the importance of faith in 
God, and of devotion to justice and moral purity of 
life. We gathered also that the members are sub- 
ject to discipline and admonition for violations in 
their lives of the moral principles of the order; and 
we could not help thinking how well the organiza- 
tion was adapted to the exercise of a system of 
mutual criticism for the improvement of character, 
such as prevails in our Communities. About three 
hundred invited guests were present. After the in- 
stallation was concluded, all present partook of an 
elegant cold collation. This was followed by a dance 
under the general superintendance of Mr. Valentine. 
The whole affair, including music by a brass band, 
was a very interesting and enjoyable entertain- 
ment. We have rarely seen a more intelligent look- 
ing and refined company than was present on this 
occasion. For beautiful women and fine-looking 
men we think this old Puritan town justly deserves 
high praise. We were present by invitation, and 
would return our sincere thanks for the opportunity, 
though a stranger, of some pleasant hours, which 
we shall long remember. —Ep. Cre. 


“HARD TO TURN.” 


A new work on the chronology of the Bible, design- 
ed especially, as we understand, to explain definitely 
the prophetic periods mentioned in Daniel, has 
been published by “Eld. Thurman,” 4 Second Ad- 
ventist, and is exciting much interest among the 
Advent believers. A writer for The World’s Crisis, a 
Second Advent paper published in Boston, criticises 
the too great haste of some of his brethren, in adopt- 
ing new theories on the “definite time” of Christ’s 
expected coming. Having himself witnessed among 
that class of believers the unfortunate results of 
disappointment in this direction, he thinks they ought 
to learn a lesson of caution and discretion in these 
things. He says,‘“‘It has been my fortune to ob- 
serve these things somewhat carefully during the 
last twenty-two years ; and I think that in that time 
I have known of not less than ten or fifteen different 
times being fixed for the end of all things, and fixed 
too with all the positiveness that great confidence 
could inspire.” “Some of the brethren,” he says, 
“make up their minds quite readily, and change 
them very reluctantly, being very unwilling to yjeld 
their convictions to any evidence that can be pre- 
sented to them.” Further he says,‘‘ Some persons were 
so certain that the Lord would come in 1844, that for 
years after they declared that he did come then. 
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Some were so sure that the prophetic periods would 
end in 1844 that they to this day declare that they 
did then terminate.” &c. He advises such brethren to 
be “ swift to hear,” and also a little “ slow to speak,” 
since when they do speak they speak so positively 
and so persistently. And then he adds, “They may 
quite properly offer the Scotchman’s prayer—‘O 
Lord, keep thy servant from doing wrong, for thou 
knowest that when he once gets started it is dread- 
Sul hard to turn him.” 8. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


CURIOSITIES OF PLAGIARISM. 


Pets, philosophers, and even divines, all seem 
at times to manifest an unfortunate propensity 
to plagiarism. For fifty years or more Paley has 
stood at the very head of all original writers on 
“Natural Theology,” and his great work on that 
subject will in all human probability last as long as 
time lasts. Indeed, where is the man who has not 
admired its wonderful lucidity, the simplicity and 
force of its argument, the beauty of its illustrations? 
From the “watch” picked up on the heath, with 
which he commences, to the astronomical arguments 
with which he concludes, all is seemingly perfect. 
But alas! the whole argument, the watch, wheels, 
works, and crystal, were all stolen from one Dr. 
Niéeuwentyl, a philosopher who lived in Holland, 
and published the entire substance of the work of 
Paley, a hundred years before. That work too 
had indeed been translated into English, and pub- 
lished in London, in 1718, and doubtless can be 
found in any library of the great universities, if not 
elsewhere. There are passages copied almost ver- 
batim, and the plan of the whole work of “ Paley” 
is seemingly a great and willful plagiarism. And as 
if to bring the theft more conclusively to him, “ Dr. 
Paley” even refers in one edition, to the original 
work of Dr. Nieuwentyl, as his authority for a par- 
ticular statement, while making no other acknowl- 
edgment of indebtedness. A few years ago Dr. 
Keith brought outa treatise on “ Fulfilled Prophecy.” 
Every one admired it, until the Quarterly Review 
showed that it was but a re-cast of Newton on the 
Prophecies. 

The poets are equally guilty. One of the finest 
things Lord Byron ever wrote, was on the death of 
Kirke White, where he represents him by a struck 
eagle stretched upon the plain, viewing its own 
feather on the arrow, the plumage that had warmed 
its nest, drinking the last life-drop of its blood. Yet 
the whole of these lines are copied, not quite verba- 
tim, but nearly so, including almost every rhyme, 
from an old English poet well known to every 
scholar, who clearly got the idea of his figure from 
a Greek poet, who flourished two thousand years 
before. And the “Hymn of Life” of more favored 
and wide reputation, is charged with the same want 
of originality, even in that inimitable figure, 

“ And our hearts, though stout and brave, 


Still like muffied drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 


Jefferson, who wished for no other epitaph than the 
“ Author of the Declaration of Independence,” was 
not so much the author as the editor of that docu- 
ment, from a pretxisting declaration drawn up the 
year previous at Mecklenburg, North Carolina, and. 
containing the same essential features, and indeed, 
many of the same paragraphs. A most slight com- 
parison of the two, will most readily show this. The 
fable so beautifully told by Dr. Franklin to enforce 
charity, about the old man whom Abraham drove 
from his tent for idolatry, until it was shown him 
that since the Lord had borne with him seventy 
years, he might well afford to endure him for one 
night, is all clearly taken from Jeremy Taylor who 
avowedly got it from some Rabbinical work. 

Still it is by no means certain that these parties 
were morally guilty of any plagiarism whatever. 
On the contrary, there is hardly anything about 
which a more false opinion reigns in the community. 
Indeed, for any man to pretend to write nothing but 
what was absolutely original in thought and expres- 
sion, would be absurd. For it is an undeniable truth 
that an idea is scarcely ever perfected by the man 
who first conceived it. Paley, for instance, did not 


compose his work on Natural Theology until thirty 
years after he had first declared the substance of it 
in the form of lectures before the University. These 
lectures would of course be mere compilations, and 
it is easy to suppose that he may have forgotten the 
source of his ideas. It is also certain that the 
charming style in which he clothed the thoughts, is 
what has carried them home to men, and given them 
their real value to thousands. 


Byron’ cared little where he got his rhymes, so 
that they pleased his own ears; all that he knew 
was, that he drank the gin and water, and the ver- 
ses jingled from his fingerends. He may often have 
reproduced what he had read thus, without knowing 
it. Indeed, it frequently happens that men read 
facts and thoughts, and even sentences, and write 
and tell them as their own, without knowing, think- 
ing or caring, where they come from, because so 
much engrossed with conveying the idea. Many an 
author has written, twice over, the same thoughts, in 
almost the same words, without the least knowledge 
that he was thus as it were plagiarising from him- 
self. Coleridge thus abstracted from himself and 
from the German writers, and others, thoughts and 
pages, without seemingly knowing what he was do- 
ing. In fact his whole life was a grand re-construc- 
tion of other men’s thoughts. Further than this, it 
should be distinctly observed that the labor of pol- 
ishing up an old thought, and setting it forth in a 
clear connection and style, is often great, and gives 
their chief interest to many of these productions. 
The additional value thus conferred is too much in 
such cases. ; 

Where an author knowingly and intentionally 
conceals his indebtedness to those who have gone 
before, most truly itis an act unworthy of a great 
mind. But we are free to admit that this is not so 
often the case as is supposed. But as to Coleridge’s 
most wanton and absurd habit of availing himself un- 
fairly of other’s conceptions and results, let us quote a 
little from De Quincey’s Literary Reminiscences, a tru- 
ly valuable work. Speaking of Coleridge, De Quincey 
says, in vol. 1, p. 157, “ A more singular case of Cole- 
ridge’s infirmity is this: in a very noble passage of 
‘France,’ a fine expression or two occur identical with 
the ‘Sampson Agonistes.’ Now to take a phrase, or 
an inspiriting line from the great fathers of poetry, 
even though no marks of quotation should be added, 
carries with it no charge of plagiarism. Milton is 
presumed to be as familiar to the ear as nature to the 
eye; and to steal from him as impossible, as to ap- 
propriate or to sequester to a private use some ‘ bright 
particular star.’ And that is good reason for reject- 
ing the typographical marks of quotation, for they 
break the continuity of the passion by reminding 
the reader of a printed book; on which account 
Milton himself (to give an instance) has not marked 
the sublime words ‘tormented all the air’ as bor- 
rowed; nor has Wordsworth in applying to an un- 
principled woman of commanding beauty, the me- 
morable expression ‘a weed of glorious feature,’ 
thought it necessary to acknowledge it as originally 
belonging to Spenser. Some dozens of similar cases 
might be adduced from Milton, . But Coleridge in 
describing France as ‘Her footsteps insupportably 
advancing,’ not satisfied with omitting the marks of 
acknowledgment, thought fit to deny positively 
that he was indebted to Milton. Yet who could for- 
get the semi-chorus in the ‘Sampson, where the 
‘pold Ascalonite’ is described as having ‘fled from 
his lion-ramp.’ Or who, that was not on this point 
liable to some hallucination of judgment, would 
have ventured on a public challenge (for virtually it 
was that), to produce from the ‘Sampson,’ words 
so impossible to be overlooked as those of ‘insup- 
portably advancing the footsteps? The result,” says 
De Quincey, “ as Iremember, was that one of the criti- 
cal journals placed the two passages in juxtaposi- 
tion, and left the reader to his own conclusions, with 
regard to the poet’s veracity. But in this instance, 


it was common sense rather than veracity which the 
facts inipeach !” 

After citing other cases of {this infirmity of Cole- 
ridge, De Quincey goes on very charitably to say: 
“ Yet all these cases amount to nothing at all, as ca- 
ses of plagiarism, and for that reason expose 





the more conspicuously that obliquity of feel- 


ing which could seek to decline the very slight ac- 
knowledgment required. But now I come to a case 
of real and palpable plagiarism ; yet that too of a 
nature to be quite unaccountable in a man of Cole- 
ridge’s attainments. It is not very likely that this 
particular case will soon be detected ; but others will. 
Yet who knows? Eight hundred or a thousand 
years hence, some cursed reviewer may arise, who 
having read the ‘ Biographia Literaria’ of Coleridge, 
will afterwards read the ‘ Miscellaneous Philosoph- 
ical Essays’ of Schelling, the great Bavarian Pro- 
fessor, aman in some respects worthy to be Cole- 
ridge’s assessor, and he will then make a singular dis- 
covery. In the ‘ Biographia Literaria’ occurs a dis- 
sertation upon the reciprocal relations of the Hsse 
and the Cogitare ; and an attempt is made, by invert- 
ing the postulates upon which the argument starts, 
to show how each might arise as a product, by an 
intelligible genesis from the other. It is a subject 
which since the time of Fichte has much occupied 
the German metaphysicians; and many thousands 
of essays have been written upon it, Coleridge’s 
essay in particular is prefaced by a few words, in 
which, aware of his coincidence .with Schelling, he 
declares his willingness to acknowledge himself as 
indebted to so great a man, in any case where the 
truth would allow him to doso; but in this particu- 
lar case, insisting on the impossibility that he could 
have borrowed arguments which he had first seen 
some years after, he had thought out the whole hy- 
pothesis ‘proprio marte.” After this, what was my 
astonishment, to find that the entire essay, from the 
last word to the first is a verbatim translation from 
Schelling, with no attempt in a single instance to 
appropriate the paper by developing the arguments 
or diversifying the illustrations! Some other obli- 
gations to Schelling of a slighter kind ( continues De 
Quincey), I have met with in the ‘ Biographia Litera- 
ria, but this was a bare-faced plagiarism, which in 
prudence could be risked only by relying too much 
upon the slight knowledge of German literature in 
this country, and especially of that section of the 
German literature. Had then Coleridge any need 
to borrow from Schelling? Did ke borrow in 
‘forma pauperis?’ Not at all! and there lay the 
wonder. He spun daily and at all hours, for mere 
amusement of his own activities, and from the loom 
of his own magical brain, theories more gorgeous 
far, and supported by a pomp and luxury of images 
such as Schelling, no, nor any German that ever 
breathed, not John Paul, could have emulated in his 
dreams! With the riches of ‘El Dorado’ lying 
about him, he would condescend to filch a handful 
of gold from any man, whose purse he fancied ; and 
in fact reproduced in a new form, applying itself to 
intellectual wealth, that maniacal propensity which 
is sometimes well known to attack enormous pro- 
prietors and millionaires for acts of petty larceny. 
Did the reader ever see (asks De Quincey), Milton’s 
account of the rubbish contained in the Greek and 
Latin fathers? Or did he ever read a statement of 
the monstrous chaos with which an African ‘ Obeah 
man,’ stuffs his enchanted scarecrows? Or, to take 
a@ more common illustration, did he ever amuse him- 
self by searching the pockets of a child—three years 
old suppose—when buried in slumber after along 
summer’s day of intense activity out-of-doors? I 
have done this, and for the amusement of the child’s 
mother, have analyzed the contents, and drawn up & 
formal register of the whole. Philosophy is puz- 
zled, conjecture and hypothesis are confounded; in 
the attempt to explain the law of selection which 
can have presided in the child’s labors! Stones re- 
markable only for weight, old rusty hinges, nails, 
crooked skewers—stolen when the cook had turned 
her back—rags, broken glass, tea-cups having the 
bottoms knocked out, and loads of similar jewels, 
were the prevailing articles in this ‘procés verbal.’ 
Yet doubtless much labor had been incurred,—some 
sense of danger, perhaps, had been faced, and the 
anxieties of a conscious robber endured in order to 
amass this splendid treasure. And such in value 
were the robberies of Coleridge; such their useful- 
ness to himself, or any body else; and such the cir- 
cumstances of uneasiness under which he had 
committed them.” E. B. 
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THE PRIVILEGE OF INSPIRATION. 


I SOMETIMES find what appear to me to be 
radical errors in the high circles of popular 
theology. {have just been reading an able re- 
view of Guizot’s Defense of Christianity, in 
which the writer gives the vantage ground to 
Infidelity that is very generally conceded by 
his class, thus affording a fruitful field of unbe- 
lief in the church. He says, “God pours his 
light only upon those objects which man’s vis- 
ion cannot reach.” This is said in defense, 
against the charge that the Bible contradicts the 
facts of natural science. He meets this charge 
by granting that it is true, but extenuates that 
the Bible does not claim to be a text-book of 
science, and therefore may contain scientific er- 
rors without invalidating its claims to credence 
in things religious. We join issue, and assert 
that religion is the highest kind of natural sci- 
ence, and contains those first principles which 
are the key to all the treasures of wisdom 
which it claims are hidden in Christ, and into 
which Christ says the Spirit of truth shall lead us. 
The familiar texts in proof of this need not be 
quoted. Will it be said that religious truth 
only, is referred to in these promises? that it 
has nothing to do with material facts? Upon 
what authority do we divorce spirit from mat- 
ter, religion from human life? Are we not as 
fully conscious of one as the other ; and what do 
we know except in our consciousness? Has 
not God joined them together indissolubly ? 
Has not the best part of what man knows come 
to him through intuition? Is not this a recep- 
tive faculty as well as any other? One man 
reads one story in the rocks, and another quite a 
different one ; who will deny my right to choose 
which I shall receive ? 


Does not the inevitable, universal law of 
analogy teach that if there be a material sun 
for this earth, there is also a spiritual sun for 
the spiritual universe? A man goes to a place 
in the dark, and sees nothing ; I go there in day- 
light, and see many things. Do I doubt my 
sight because he saw not? Do we need material 
light to see matter, and not need spiritual light 
to see God who is a spirit? We can as easily 
blot out the sun, as the consciousness of the 
pure in heart that they see God. 


But it is objected that those who follow their 
intuition are often misled. Very true, and hence 
we conclude that it is dangerous; so it is, and 
why? Half the errors of mankind have come 
to them through intuition, simply because it is 
perverted—put to a use not intended by the 
Creator. What is the legitimate use of the fac- 
ulty? Doubtless, God gave it for a medium of 
his own inspiration. But we in our alienation 
from him, through unbelief, prostitute that 
which should be the channel for the inflowing of 
his Spirit, to the adulterous use of other spirits. 
Hence we receive finite wisdom, which is folly, 
and are sure to go wrong through its influence. 
But God in the new birth restores this line of 
commufication to himself, and as soon as he 
has-it all to himself, intuition will tell us no lies. 

id, “Isaiah, Daniel, and Paul, received the 
ihe cle cs. medium because they were 
foolish enough to submit their intuition wholly 
to God’s use; hence they told the world things 
which none but God knew, things which “the 
angels desired to look into.” The modern 
church has canonized these, because later devel- 


opments have proved their words true—that 
they spoke God’s mind. Men go right or 
wrong, get truth or error, just in proportion as 
God or the devil has possession of this grand 
line of communication. 

No more damnable heresy was ever taught 
than the prevailing idea that the volume of in. 
spiration is closed—that as soon as John in 
Patmos had penned his last word and rolled up 
his parchment, the gate was shut down! God’s 
office was closed—his audience-room shut for 
ever! Having given us the last of our legacy 
—all the truth we should ever need—he had no 
more to say tous! Indeed! Must we believe 
that such promises as this, “If any man lack 
wisdom let him ask of God” (as much as 
though James had said, I have been to him, and 
he gave me all that I needed and he will do the 
same by you), are not as much for us now as 
the privilege contained was his then? I wish 
in plain terms to say, that no age, nation, or dis- 
pensation, was ever more privileged in regard 
to God’s inspiration than are we to-day; that 
this is the last key of knowledge which Jesus said 
the Pharisees had stolen. I am an uncompro 
mising rebel against all such thieves, ancient or 
modern. If a body of men say to me, “If you 
want wisdom come to us, we have plenty ; in- 
deed, we have got the whole, and if you would 
be saved you have only to take it in kind and 
quantity as we deal it to you, and don’t you 
dare think or teach except it be that which we 
have always known”—I am, in such a case left 
to my election, to be their slave or God’s free 
man. I confess that I choose the latter at all 
hazards and cost. This choice is the lever of 
Protestantism. But Protestantism has come 
short of its high calling, by limiting its privilege 
in regard to inspiration. It does this in its grand 
formula which assumes that the scriptures are 
a sufficient rule to guide us in faith and practice, 
while Christ and the apostles teach the contrary, 
making inspiration an essential condition of our 
receiving the truth and being saved by it. 

“But do you believe in the present infallible 
inspiration of men?’ We answer, God’s inspir- 
ation 1s necessarily infallible, and men are infal- 
lible, just so far and no farther, as their fidelity 
to it extends. Men now, who are filled with 
God, do as verily speak his mind as it was ever 
done. “Say not that the former times were 
better than these.” ‘The faster we come to this 
faith, the sooner will God’s “will be done on 
earth, as it is done in heaven.” 

“ But is not this doctrine dangerous?” Yes, dan- 
gerous to the absurd claim of men who assume 
to be safe guides, while they deny their own in- 
spiration. Will a man say to me, “I have it 
not, no man has in this age, but the men who 
wrote the Bible had, and I understand that book 
perfectly ; trust ail to me, that is to the authority 
of my understanding?” This is the lever of 
Popery ; and wherever it obtains it identifies the 
daughters of “ the Mother of Harlots” with her. 
I repudiate the understanding of any and all men 
as authority. If they have any orders from God 
to me, and accredit their message by the “ fruits” 
and a spirit suitable to such a relation, and their 
testimony corresponds with former testimony in 
interna] principles and aims, then we will sit 
down at the feet of Jesus together and learn of 


‘him so long as he pours his light through them 


into our hearts. Yes, and | will obey them so 





far and so long as | have evidence that the 





true relation to the “living head” remains. But 
when they become so wicked through unbeliet 
as to shut off their own access to the throne, let 
us leave the blind. 1 Cor. 2: 12. “Now we 
have not received the spirit of the world, but 
the spirit which is of God: that we might know 
the things that are freely given to us of God.” 
The pride of knowledge in cartial teachers, and 
the docile submission of willing ignorance, are the 
causes of more wide-spread and fatal heresy than 
the false assumptions of direct inspiration, be- 
cause the former though tame and imbecile, are 
time-long, please the carnal heart, and are as pow. 
erful as the god of this world; while the lat- 
ter, generally limited to the life-time of their 
authors, fall at once, through the weight of their 
own extravagance. 

In its true meaning no God-inspired scripture 
contradicts a fact of nature. Nature is one of 
the best commentaries of the Bible. As men 
come more fully to understand both the Bible and 
nature, divine light shining equally on both, they 
will more and more see the harmony between 
them; and the full discovery of the harmony 
there is between nature and revelation, will in- 
spire the thrilling joy of earth’s eternal jubilee. 
We conclude, in spite of learned unbelief, that 
God does pour his light on all subjects which 
man’s vision can reach, and that what is beyond 
had better be let alone; it will come within 
reach as soon as we need it. 

Separating our mind from God, nature from 
divinity, worship from common things, is an 
unlawful divorcement enacted by Satan in the 
garden. But yearning still, the partners seek each 
other, never at home apart. Christ will bring 
them to eternal wedlock in the “good time 
coming,” at the “marriage of the Lamb.” 
“The world we live in is the world within us ;” 
and when we let God into us, he comes into all 
things to us. He thereafter speaks in a thou- 
sand voices, in all we know it is none but him, 
O what music will his great harp make, when 
once his love puts us in tune to hear all its 
chords. When the din and clatter of this world’s 
great rickety, wheezing, worn-out machine are 
silent in us, then we hear the harp sing his 
sweet and simple love to us. L. B. 

Sand Spring, Del. Co., Iowa, Dec. 22 1864, 

TABLE-TALK. 


The following paragraphs we take from a report, 
in the Boston Commonwealth, of a lecture in Boston 
by R. W. Emerson: 


“ All the biographies which record conversations, 
Plutarch, Xenophon , Coleridge, Haydon, and the 
others, are fascinating, and so far as true, better and 
more interesting than formal biographies. The real 
source of all bio aphy is the confession of the man 
himself to somebody. Only so far as he tells his 
secret can it be known. 

“Seek society. Keep your friendships in repair. - 
Answer your letters. Meet good will half-way. All 
good men excite each other’s activity. Better things 
are said, more incisive, more wit and insight are 
dropped in talk and forgotten by the speaker, than 
get into.books. We have not learned to avail our- 
selves of the powers of our companions. 

“ The experience of the talker is the experience of 
the orator. The problem of both is the same, onl 
one is private, the other public. The orator’s peob- 
lem is to make a poor, unpopular, down-looking 
cause—a thin, cold, down-looking assembly—warm, 
bright, firm, honorable, proud, popular, jubilant—the 
one great cause and assembly in the world. And 
the effect of every good converser is, from r be- 
ginnings, just the same. Some Frenchman has said 
that,‘ Oratory is the art of saying everything with- 
out being ee in the Bastile, in a country where you 
are forbidden to say anything.’ 

“War is a potent tonic to conversation; it refn- 
forces observation and restores energy. Politics, 
parties, theories, religions, are all asses with loaded 
panniers to serve the kitchen of intelleet, the king. 
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Everything passes into lever or weapon. When 
conversation is best, it is a series of intellectual ex- 
ercises; the college where we learn what thoughts 
are, what becomes of them, how they make history ! 
The wise man comes to this game to play upon 
others, and be played upon. e is as curious to 
know what can be drawn from him, as what he can 
draw from them. 

“Tt is related that a company of Parisians, after 
an excursion, necessitated to reach Paris, returned 
in two coaches. The first, on their arrival, had rue- 
ful accidents to relate, a terrible thunder-storm, dan- 

er, and fear, and gloom, to the whole company. 
ihe others heard these particulars with surprise; 
the storm, the mud, the danger; they knew nothin 
of all these; they had forgotten earth; they h 
breathed a higher air. Sucha conversation between 
Madame de Stat] and Madame Recamier! It had 
made them insensible to all rough weather and dis- 
agreeable accidents. 

“Tt was Madame de Statl who said,—‘If it were 
not for my respect for human opinion, I would not 
open my window to see the Bay of Naples for the 
first time; while I would go, five hundred leagues 
to talk with a man of genius whom I had not seen.’ 

“Sincere and happy conversation doubles our 
power. In the effort to unfold our thought to a 
friend we make it clearer to ourselves. Conversa- 
tion fills all gaps, supplies all deficiencies; but the 
defects of men hinder this Paradise. Very rare are 
the high and fine gifts which make its perfection. 
Thescholar, the philosopher, is probably an unmag- 
netic man, and cannot conform his conversation wit 
his genius; he sits and suffers. The French say, 
“He is a blockhead; he is nothing but a genius.” 
He who has not tired his shipmateson a long voyage 
has won better laurels than the Academy can bestow. 

“ But there are men too superior to be seen except 
by the few, as there are notes too high for the scale 
of most ears. Such men are great only to one or 
two companions. There are faults in men of ability 
that hinder conversation. I have seen a man of 
genius who made one think if others were like him 
codperation were impossible. He was always ready 
with some captious paradox to fight you with. Must 
we always talk for victory, never for comfort and 
joy? 

“ Another hindrance is the disposition to fun and 
untimely jokes. Beware of them. They are con- 
diments; inestimable for sauce, but corrupting food. 
You go away from such banquets hollow and 
ashamed. 

“There are people who cannot be cultivated; you 
must keep them down and quiet them as you can; 
people on whom speech makes no impression. Shun 
the negative side. Never worry people with your 
contractions. Never name sickness, and, above all, 
beware of unmuzzling the valetudinarian. 

“A sentiment, a flame of affection, or a delight, 
the love of the mother for her child, of the child for 
its mate, the youth for his friend, the scholar for 
his pursuit, the boy for sea-life, the patriot for his 
country, the philanthropists’ desire to spend and be 
spent for some romantic danger, John Brown for the 
slave, the heroes and heroines of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, and the Christian Commissions—no matter 
what the object,—is all good, if it is flame or desire 
and makes life sweet and dear, and reinforces the 
heart. But society in towns is infested by a class 
who, seeing that the sentiments please, seek to pro- 
duce effects by counterfeiting the expression; senti- 
mentalists who mistake description for the thing. 
They have an intense love of nature; they adore 
poetry, and art, pictures, the moon, the Cadets, and 
the Governor. They worship virtue, dear virtue, and 
almost make the name hateful with their praise.— 
The warmer their expression, the colder we grow. 
The soul is lost by mimicking soul. And the in- 
nocence and ignorance of the patient is the first 
dicffiulty in the way of cure. He believes his dis- 
ease is blooming health. The best cure might be 
to fight fire with fire, and match a sentimentalist with 
asentimentalist. They might begin to suspect some- 
thing was wrong. 

“Phe law of the table is beauty and respect to the 
common soul of all the partakers. Lovers abstain 
from caresses, haters from insults, while they sit in 
one parlor with common friends. Everything is 
unseasonable which is private to two or three, or to 
any portion of the company. Tact never violates 
this law, never introduces any topic impertinent to 
the entire company, and tact is very miserable when 
these outrages occur. 

“When people come to see us we foolishly prattle, 
and think it necessary in order to be hospitable; 
but such conversations are chalk eggs. The honest 
man must keep faith with himself; his sheet-anchor 
is sincerity. Losing this, he loses the talent of his 
talent. hat we want is not your activity, not your 
interference, but your habitual truth. Stay at home. 
The way to have large occasional views is to have 
large habitual views. Let nature bear the expense. 
Let our eyes meet. Look not abroad for materials 
for conversation, but rest; first feel your subject 
fully; then discourse, if speaking be really more 
grateful than silence. Make yourself the vehicle of 
truth. We must be warmed by the fire of sympathy 
to be brought into the right condition. A man can- 
not utter many sentences without announcing where 





he stands, whether in the kingdom of the senses and 
the understanding, of ideas and imagination, or in 
the realm of intuitions and duty.” 


REMEDY FOR THE CuRcULIO.—Mr. W. Gunn, of 
Shelbyville, Ky., sends to the Cincinnati Gazette the 
following statement in reference to the destruction of 


this pest to fruit: “In the spring of 1860 I noticed 
some of my plums punctured. Having succeeded 
in catching the striped bug that is so injurious to 
melon vines—by eo wool on the hills around 
the young plants—I concluded to try it around my 
plum trees. I removed the grass about a foot 
around the tree—placed trash wool on the cleared 
ground and wrapped it around the forks of the tree. 
On looking the next day, I found my trap had 
caught a number of the enemy, they having be- 
come entangled in the wool. This tree produced a 
bountiful crop, while the fruit on the others in twen- 
ty feet of it ‘came to naught.’ In 1861 I treated 
part of the others the same way, with like result. 
Also in 1862. In 1863 I treated all my trees the 
same way. A more healthy and abundant crop of 
plums I never saw. I have eight varieties; I have a 
freestone damson that deserves a place in every fruit- 
yard, being hardy and very prolific—a superior fruit 
for canning or drying.” 





NEWS ITEMS. 


Tuomas C. Fletcher, the newly-elected Governor 
of Missouri, takes bold ground in his inaugural ad- 
dress for ridding the State of the curse of slavery at 
the earliest moment. 


THE inauguration of Reuben E. Fenton as Goy- 
ernor of New York, in place of Horatio Seymour, 
whose official term has expired, took place at Al- 
bany on Monday last. 


Tue death of George M. Dallas, Vice President 
of the United States during the administration of 
President Polk, took place at his residence in Phil- 
adelphia on Dec. 31. His age was seventy-two 
years. 

A PANTHER was killed inthe town of Brookfield, 
Madison county, N. Y., a short time since. He 
weighed ninety-three pounds and was six feet four 
inches in length from tip to tip. Hehad been com- 
mitting depredations among the sheep of one of the 
farmers, and was tracked to the woods and shot. 


An Iron Letrer.—The Birmingham (England) 
Journal announces the reception of a letter by the 
last American mail, remarkable both as a documentary 
curiosity and asa specimen of manufacturing skill. 
It is written on iron rolled so thin that the sheet is 
only twice the weight of a similar sheet of ordinary 
note paper. The letter is dated “South Pittsburg 
(Pennsylvania), November 6, 1864,” and says: “In 
the number of your paper dated October 1, 1864, 
there is an article setting forth that John Brown & 
Co., of the Atlas Works, Sheffield, had succeeded 
in rolling a plate of iron 134 inches thick. I believe 
that to be the thickest plate ever rolled. I send you 
this specimen of iron made at the Sligo Ironworks, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, as the thinnest iron ever 
rolled in the world up te this time, which iron I 
challenge all England to surpass for strength and 
tenuity. This, I believe, will be the first iron letter 
that ever crossed the Atlantic Ocean.—Yours, &c., 
Joun C. Evans.” The Journal says: The iron is 
said to be of exceedingly fine quality, and the sheet 
is by far the thinnest ever seen in this country. The 
letter will be deposited in the museum of the Mid- 
land Institute. Tested by one of Holtzappfel’s 
gauges, the thickness of the sheet is found to be the 
one-thousandth part of an inch. A sheet of Belgian 
iron, supposed hitherto to be the thinnest yet rolled, 
is the 666th part of an inch thick, and the thickness 
of an ordinary sheet of note paper is about the 400th 
of an inch. 


Correct your Errors.—People say they shell 
peas, when they unshell them; that they husk corn 
when they unhusk it; that they dust the furniture 
when they undust it, or take the dust from it; that 
they skin a calf when they unskin it; and that they 
scale fishes when they unscale them. I have heard 
many men say that they were going to weed their 
gardens, when I thought their gardens were weedy 
enough already. —Ezchange. 

Wouldn’t a correct error be a curiosity though ? 

Ep. Cr. 





FUN AMONG THE LEGISLATORS. 

In the Canadian House of Assembly, some time 
since, they had quite a spirited debate on the bill to 
prohibit the use of hoops and crinoline, introduced 
by Mr. Aikens. The following are some of the most 
brilliant passages : : 

Mr. Drummond was an ardent admirer of hoops. 
When he was a child of tender growth, he used to 
trundle his hoop, all unconscious of the fate that 
was in store for him. Later in life he swallowed a 
ring, which resulted in a hooping-cough, and even 
now the sight of an empty hogshead Erought tears 
into his eyes. 

Mr. Brown complained that it was impossible now 
to choose a wife, since her defects were so hidden by 
hoops and enveloped in crinoline that the naked— 

ag ae 9 

. Brown—Mr. Speaker— 
Speaker—The honorable gentleman is out of order. 
r. Brown—But, Mr. Speaker, the naked— 
ag slg your tongue, sir. 
r. Brown—The naked— 

Speaker—Upon my soul, Brown, silence, or I’ll 
have you arrested. 5 

Mr. Brown—Permit me to explain, Mr. Speaker. 
When I said that the naked— 

Speaker—(yelling)—Clear the galleries of ladies, 
Mr. Sergeant. 

Mr Brown—In the name of the seventeen graces 
and the fifteen muses, Mr. Speaker, let me apolo- 
gize; I only meant to say that hoops and crinoline 
have reached to such a rotundancy that it was im- 
possible to arrive at the naked— 

Speaker—( frantically)—Death and blue devils! 
Stop, or I'll brain you with the mace. Consider the 
impropriety of— 

Brown—( bag lg Truth! Truth! Naked 
truth, was what I was going to say. 

Mr. Dunbar Ross understood his honorable friend 
to say that people could not pass along the streets 
without being assaulted by highwaymen. Now 
surely the honorable member from Lake Ontario 
could not but be aware that the character of every 
member of the House was affected by such a dam— 

Mr. Talbot objected to such unparliamentary lan- 


guage. 
r. Ross protested against interruption. He was 
going to say by such a dam— } 

Mr. J. Cameron—The honorable member should 
not swear in that dreadful manner. 

Mr. Ross—Wasn’t doing anything of the kind, 
but would be tempted to do so if not allowed to fin- 
ish his sentence; but such a dam—(order, order)— 
a dam—( confusion)— he would repeat it—by such a 
dam(tremendous uproar.) 

Mr. Wright stood up and moved, amidst the wild 
confusion, that Mr: Ross be expelled from the House 
for such awful language. 

Mr. Ross (black in the face ) exclaimed that damag- 
ing statement was all he meant to say when he was 
interrupted by a fool— 

Mr. Talbot—Who’s a fool ? 

Mr. Ross—Foolish ass— 

Mr. Cameron—Who’s an ass ? 

Mr. Ross—(wildly)—Foolish assertion of profanity. 


A MAN applied to Dr. Jackson, the celebrated 
chemist of Boston, with a box of specimens: “Can 
you tell me what this is, sir?” “Certainly I can, 
sir; that is iron pyrites.” “What, sir?” in a voice 
of thunder. “Iron pyrites.” “Iron pyrites! and 
what is that?” ‘“That’s what it is,” said the chem- 
ist, putting.a lot on the shovel over the hot coals, 
where it disappeared. “Dross.” “And what is iron 
pyrites worth?” “Nothing.” “Nothing! Why, 
there’s a woman who owns a hill full of that in our 
town, and I’ve married her!” 


“ ConscrENCE!” said Mrs. Hopkins indignantly, 
“Do you suppose nobody has got any conscience but 
yourself? My conscience is as good as yours—aye, 
better too, for it has never been used in the course 
of my life, while yours must be nearly worn out.” 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. y 
R. J. W., N. J.—Your objections are too vague 
and obscure for us to understand. We dogigfeet hit 
anywhere. . wea 
W. C., Foxboro, Mass., and W. K., € 
N. Y.—Contributions received: 
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